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GOVERNOR GEORGE THOMAS WOOD 

S. H. GERMAN 

A short review of the official and military career of Governor 
George T. Wood, in connection with certain facts of his personal 
life, will no doubt be of interest to the readers of Texas history. 
Especially is this true when we consider the meager information 
given in the histories of Texas concerning his life and services 
to the State. Until a few years ago the grave of Governor Wood 
was unkept and unmarked, save by the towering pine trees that 
had grown thereon, and the place of his burial was practically un- 
known, except by a few people in the community where his ashes 
mingle with the dust. The history now being taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the State gives only a paragraph concerning Gov- 
ernor Wood, and concludes by stating that he died in 1850. An- 
other history states that he was buried in Panola county. The 
Thirty-second Legislature made an appropriation for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable monument at the grave of Governor Wood, 
near Point Blank, San Jacinto county, and his last resting place 
is now appropriately marked by a granite shaft. 

Based mostly on interviews with men who knew Governor Wood 
well, and particularly from information given by David S. Gin- 
drat, 1 a stepson of Governor Wood, the writer has been able to 
gather some interesting data with reference to Governor Wood 
that it is worth while to preserve. Mr. James N. Patrick, who is 
still living in San Jacinto county, also knew Wood well and is 
familiar with his life while living in what is now San Jacinto 
county. 

George T. Wood was born at Cuthbert, Randolph county, 
Georgia, March 12, 1795. He did not have the advantage of a 
finished education, but acquired a good practical education from 
the common schools of his day. When about nineteen years of 
age, what is known as the Creek War broke out in Southern Ala- 
bama, and young Wood organized a company of men and partici- 

J The information given by David S. Gindrat has been preserved in a 

small pamphlet, entitled George Tyler Wood: Unpublished history of a 

noted man, who was second Governor of Texas. By Jesse L. Dixon. San 
Jacinto News Print, Oakhurst, Texas. Published about 1901. 
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pated in the battle of Horse Shoe Bend. It is said that he met 
Sam Houston and Edward Burleson in this campaign, and per- 
haps the acquaintance with these pioneer heroes had a great in- 
fluence, during later years, in turning his eyes towards Texas. 
No doubt the popularity gained by Wood in this campaign against 
the Indians assisted in causing Fortune to smile upon him, for in 
the mercantile business in Cuthbert he had great success and ac- 
quired a nice fortune for that day. 

In the spring of 1837 Wood started on an overland trip to the 
City of New York for the purpose of buying goods. While on his 
way to some convenient point on the Potomac, where he expected 
to find a sailboat for part of his journey, he stopped at the town 
of Milledgeville, Capital of the State and the county seat of Bald- 
win county, Georgia. It was while stopping here that Cupid 
found an easy mark in his heart, for here he met a beautiful young 
widow, and at once fell a victim to her many charms. She was 
the owner of a large plantation and many slaves, and possessed 
not only wealth but all the grace and culture of a lady of the Old 
South in those Cavalier days. It is said that her estate had 
passed to her from a grant originally made by Oglethorpe. Be- 
fore leaving for New York, Wood became engaged to this brilliant 
and cultured widow, Mrs. Martha Gindrat, and on his return from 
New York they were married at Milledgeville by the judge of the 
Inferior Court. The following is taken from certified copy of 
marriage license and certificate: 

State of Georgia Baldwin County 

I certify that George T. Wood and Martha Gindrat were joined 
in Matrimony by me this 18th day of September, Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Thirty Seven. 

John G. Polhill, Judge of I. C. B. C. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Wood made their home at 
Cuthbert, but the thrilling story of Texas and her victories in be- 
half of liberty had spread over the country, and George T. Wood 
heard the call that caused him to look to the young Republic for 
further wealth and adventure. In 1839 he and his wife decided 
to come to Texas. After collecting their slaves and other prop- 
erty, they embarked at Fort Gaines, Georgia, going down the 
Chattahoochee river to Apalachicola Bay, where they chartered the 
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sloop Marshall and sailed for Galveston. After arriving at Gal- 
veston, Wood made explorations by boat up the Colorado, Brazos, 
and Trinity rivers, seeking a place to make his home. He was 
most favorably impressed with the rich soil and beautiful nat- 
ural surroundings at a point which is now Point Blank, San 
Jacinto county, but which was then a part of Liberty county. The 
place he chose to make his home was practically an unsettled coun- 
try for many miles in all directions. However, at that time, Col. 
James Davis and Col. H. Washington owned plantations along the 
Trinity, and no doubt this to some extent influenced Wood to 
settle where he did. With his slaves he soon built houses, cleared 
the land, and within a few years developed a large and valuable 
plantation. 

In 1841 Wood was elected a member of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the Bepublic from the county of 
Liberty. He served one year as a member of Congress and gained 
worthy distinction in that capacity. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1845, and after Texas became a 
State, was elected to the Senate. The war with Mexico coming 
on, Wood resigned from the State Senate, and became Colonel of 
the Second Regiment Texas Mounted Volunteers. Colonel Wood 
participated in several important battles of the war, and always 
displayed the highest qualities of bravery. He was present at the 
surrender of Monterey, and at the close of the war he returned to 
his farm. 

By an act of March 30, 1846, the territory known as the North- 
ern District of Liberty, being what is now Polk and San Jacinto 
counties, was constituted the county of Polk, taking its name from 
President James K 1 . Polk. This new county included Wood's 
home. In 1847, Wood announced as a candidate for Governor of 
the State of Texas, his opponents being J. B. Miller, N. H. Dar- 
nell, and Isaac Van Zandt. The election was held on the first 
Monday in November, and Van Zandt died before the election was 
held. In that election the following vote was cast: Miller, 
5,106; Darnell, 1,276; Wood, 7,154, and scattering, 1,221 votes. 

Governor 0. M. Roberts, in writing of Wood's campaign, gives 
the following account: 

Colonel Wood had the advantage over his competitors from 
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having been recently in the army with three Texas regiments, and 
a number of the companies in his own regiment had volunteered 
from Eastern Texas. To show what small influence exerted 
weight in those days, it was humorously said that Governor Hen- 
derson made Wood governor of the State by omitting to mention 
the latter's gallant conduct in the report of the battle of Monterey, 
which apparent slight aroused the resentment of the Texan soldiers 
to such an extent that they actually elected him governor out of 
revenge and as a reward for his courageous career in Mexico. At 
any rate Wood was elected. 2 

As further evidence of how this incident may have played an 
important part in that election, we quote the following extracts 
from newspapers of that day : 

The Texas Democrat of December 21, 1846, said : 

We are requested by Gov. Henderson to state that the report 
of Col. Wood's published in the Telegram of the 16th inst, giving 
an account of the operations of the 2nd Eegiment of Texian 
mounted riflemen in the battle of Monterey and purporting to 
have been made to Gen. Henderson, was not received by him as 
it is published. Col. Wood, as the colonel of that Eegiment, sent 
in the report, in the first place, as published, which Gen. Hender- 
son refused to receive, after reading it, upon the ground that it 
was disrespectful to himself, inasmuch as Col. Wood, in that re- 
port, spoke of receiving his orders to move his regiment directly 
from Gen. Taylor, when in fact the orders for the movement of his 
regiment were given by Gen. Henderson himself, and could only 
be so given according to rule and military order. Another cause 
of the refusal of Gen. Henderson to receive the report was that 
the report did not recognize Gen. Henderson as having led that 
regiment into the City of Monterey as the superior officer, which 
he did do, and commanded it throughout the day. 

The Texas Democrat of January 6, 1847, quoted the San 
Augustine Shield: 

On Saturday evening last we had the pleasure to hear Gen. 
Henderson's address. The object of the General was to refute 
some unfounded reports relative to his conduct in the army and 
at the taking of Monterey. . . . For example, it was stated 
that Gen. Henderson had stated to Gen. Taylor at Monterey that 
he need not depend upon the Eastern Eegiment of volunteers, for 
they were cowards. This was the report. "But," said the Gen- 
eral, "it is self-contradicting. Would I," said he, "have per- 

'A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 25. 
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mitted the Western regiment to accompany Gen. Worth to storm 
the heights of the city and retain for myself the cowards ? Would 
I retain the Eastern regiment, in that severe contest, if I had 
even thought them cowards? Never." 

The events of Governor Wood's administration are familiar to 
readers of history. It will he recalled that during his adminis- 
tration there was a heated controversy between the State of Texas 
and the government of the United States over certain territory, 
some of which is now within the boundaries of Texas, and some 
in New Mexico, which the United States sought to claim by rea- 
son of the war with Mexico. This controversy reached a point 
where Governor Wood called on the Legislature to provide him 
with armed forces in order to protect the rights of the State in 
this disputed territory. Governor Bell, who succeeded Wood, at 
first did not approve of the course of Governor Wood, but later 
endorsed it and succeeded in fully upholding the rights of the 
State over the territory in dispute. 

On February 21, 1848, the first Democratic State Convention 
ever held in Texas met at Austin, and of this Governor Wood was 
chairman. 

In his second race for governor, Wood had two opponents, and 
the result of that election was as follows: Wood, 8,764; Bell, 
10,310, and Mills, 2,633 votes. David S. Gindrat, the stepson of 
Wood, is reported as saying that Wood attributed his defeat largely 
to Sam Houston. Gindrat's statement is as follows: 

In 1849 father visited Sam Houston, who lived about five miles 
from here, and told him that he (Wood) had been solicited to run for 
Governor again, and that he would do so if Houston would lend 
him his influence; or, if he did not care to pledge his influence, not 
to work against him. Houston promised to remain neutral, and 
father started on his canvas. When he arrived at a certain point 
in Eastern Texas he met up with David Kaufman, who had just 
received a letter from Sam Houston, telling him to do all in his 
power to prevent the election of Wood. When father got to West- 
ern Texas, among the Mexicans he found a strong element of the 
Whig party, who also had a candidate in the field, and so father 
told them to vote for Bell in order to save the party. 

This perhaps reflected the opinion held by Governor Wood, but 
the true political situation is perhaps better explained by the fol- 
lowing statement written in 1849 by a contemporary : 
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There is a strong party against Wood. This party is the Anti- 
Houston party of the State — that is, its leaders are the enemies 
of Houston; such men as Campbell, Webb, Jones in the West, and 
Ochiltree, Henderson, Jennings and a number of other less worthy 
of naming. These men will move heaven and earth to defeat 
Wood, if for no other cause, simply to cripple Houston in this 
State. I have no question but that this same party have brought 
out Mills in the "Red Biver country. [If Mills runs], I think 
Wood is in some danger, and Bell's chances will be materially en- 
hanced. . . . The fact is, I can see but little enthusiasm 
among Wood's friends. . . . It is an unfavorable sign. The 
people, however, are right yet, and I hope will remain so. 3 

While not generally known, yet it is true that Sam Houston at 
one time lived at what he called "Eaven's Hill," within about five 
or six miles of Governor Wood's home. Wood and Houston were 
always on friendly terms personally, and often visited each other, 
but Houston did not hesitate at times to oppose ardently the po- 
litical views of Wood. 

In his personal life Governor Wood was scrupulously honest, 
always kind, generous and hospitable, and charitable to a fault. 
Those who knew him, and even those who were his slaves, spoke in 
the highest terms of him as a man. He loved his farm, and it is 
said that while he was governor he would often ride on horseback 
to Austin and return. After retiring from political life, he lived 
qiiietly on his farm, but kept in close touch with the affairs of 
State; and Mr. Gindrat is quoted as saying that he practiced law 
at Liberty to some extent. Governor Wood died September 3, 
1858, and was buried in what is now known as the Eobinson grave- 
yard, a short distance from Point Blank. By his side was buried 
his wife, Martha Wood, who died January 5, 1861, and also his 
mother and three of his children. 

At the time of his marriage with Mrs. Gindrat she had three 
children, David S. Gindrat, Henry A. Gindrat, and Elizabeth Gin- 
drat, who married W. W. Whitehead. The Whitehead family was 
one of the most prominent families of Tyler county, and some of 
the descendants of Mrs. Elizabeth Whitehead are still living in 
that count)'. At his death Governor Wood left two children sur- 

•F. Hatch to W. D. Miller, May 20, 1849. A. L. S. in Miller Papers, 
Texas State Library. George T. Wood made the race for governor a 
third time in 1853. — Editoes. 
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viving as fruit of his marriage with Mrs. Gindrat, George Tyler 
Wood, who died at about the age of eighteen years, and was buried 
by the side of his father, and Miss Mary Wood, who on December 
24, 1865, married Willis B. Darby. She has a son, W. W. Darby, 
who is president of the Metropolitan Business College of Dallas. 
After the death of Darby, his widow married a man by the name 
of Albea. She is now a widow and resides at 635 Haines Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. David S. Gindrat lived to be quite an old man 
and died several years ago in San Jacinto county. 

Although, up to the time of his death, Governor Wood resided 
on his plantation, yet he engaged in the mercantile business in 
Galveston, under the firm name of Wood & Powers, and the inven- 
tory of his estate indicates that they had an important and valu- 
able business. Mrs. Martha Wood filed her application in the pro- 
bate court of Polk county September .25, 1858, for administration 
on the community estate of herself and Governor Wood. In addi- 
tion to the stock of merchandise and a number of slaves listed in 
the inventory as property of the estate, there appears the follow- 
ing items : "1 rifle gun, 2 double shot guns, 1 musket,- 1 pistol." 
It will therefore appear that Governor Wood not only believed in 
but practiced military "preparedness," and no doubt the equip- 
ment mentioned were faithful weapons of his military career. The 
inventory also shows several thousand acres of land and one lot in 
the city of Austin valued at $50.00. After the death of Mrs. 
Wood in January, 1861, David S. Gindrat qualified as adminis- 
trator of the estate, and shortly afterwards it was distributed 
among the heirs. 

About the beginning of the administration of Governor Sayers 
there was some discussion about removing the remains of Governor 
Wood to the State cemetery at Austin, but no action was taken. 
This would have proved impossible, as all evidence of the grave had 
practically disappeared, and at that time there were some three 
or four pine trees growing on the grave, some of them being as 
much as two feet in diameter. Much credit is due Mr. Tod Eob- 
inson of Point Blank, who has kept trace of the spot where Gov- 
ernor Wood was buried, and who, a few years ago, had the grave 
cleared and rounded up, and kept it in repair until the monument 
was built in 1911, when an iron fence was placed around the 
graves. 
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This monument is constructed of Texas granite, and is finished 
in an artistic and appropriate manner. The east side bears a 
Masonic emblem and the following inscription : 

GEORGE THOMAS WOOD 

Born March 12, 1795, 

In Cuthbert, Randolph County, 

Georgia. 

Died September 3, 1858. 

Was a member of the Congress of the Republic 

of Texas in 1841-1842, and was Governor 

of the State of Texas in 1847-1849. 

HERE SLEEPS A JUST MAN. 

WOOD. 

The north and south sides have a Texas star and the figures 
"1911." 

It is known that Governor Wood was a Mason, but the writer 
has been unable to find where he was made a Mason, but presum- 
ably it was in Georgia. A Mr. Rush, who was the father of Paul 
Rush, the blind man who kept the cigar stand in the Capitol for 
many years, stated that he had sat in the Lodge with Wood. Mr. 
Rush is now dead. He lived for years near the line of San Jacinto 
and Walker counties. 

The impression has been general that Wood's name was George 
Tyler Wood, but this writer has become convinced, without being 
able to give definite authority therefor, that his true name was 
George Thomas Wood; and the inscription on the monument con- 
forms to this. He had a son by the name of George Tyler, and 
no doubt it was presumed that his son took the father's full name. 

Governor Wood died in a double-pen log house, built on the 
plan and by the methods used at that day, the hewn logs being put 
together with wooden pins. This house has been occupied until 
recently. It was torn down during March, 1916. The property 
is now owned by Mr. Robinson, and a new house has been built 
on the site of the old one. 

It is a source of gratification that even at this late day the 
State of Texas has done a noble part in marking the grave of one 
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of her worthy citizens. 4 Although the monument is located a 
number of miles from any railroad or any town of consequence, 
yet it marks the scenes that he loved; and in the years to come, 
as our great State develops and increases in population, many of 
her sons and daughters will pass by this spot to learn something 
of the life and deeds of the man who served his State well in his 
day. Parts of the old plantation are now almost a primeval forest, 
and the stately pines raise their heads high towards the blue of 
the heavens to keep watch over his last resting place. No doubt 
his spirit prefers to remain here amid the scenes that were dear 
to him while living, and where Nature still delights to woo, with 
lavish profusion of trees and grass and flowers, and limpid, spark- 
ling streams, the lovers who would seek her most delightful re- 
treats. May his ashes rest in peace, while the imperial empire 
which he fought for and served marches on to a grandeur yet un- 
seen in the vision of her patriots and poets. 

*Wood county was created February 5, 1850, and named in honor of 
George T. Wood. — Editors. 



